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classes of people, from the intellectual down to the most
unlearned; his regard for simple working-people would,
indeed, never have allowed him to paint exclusively for the
erudite; nor did he ever pander to the requirements of the
sophisticated; had he done so his name would probably not
have lived. In his boyish readings of Shakespeare he had
always been impressed by the condescension of the poet's
mind; he was surprised and gratified to find that this great
brain could so frequently stoop to the level of a child, and
that it never despised the groundlings; " indeed I con-
cluded, " he writes, " that the great measure of welcome
awarded to this kingly genius was but a just response to his
own large-hearted sympathy with his fellows of every
class; he catered for the unlearned not less than for the
profoundest philosopher." Hunt possessed a full measure
of this breadth of sympathy, and his work, like all great
work, was essentially catholic. Following the example of
Shakespeare, and all great artists in whatever medium, he was
repelled by " all philosophies which assume that the vulgar
are to be left for ever unredeemed," and it was this universal
warmth of heart which, radiating itself through his paintings,
brought happiness and cheer to many a sincere mind.

Among the criticisms that have been made upon his works
from time to time is one to the effect that he has been so
intent on the pursuit of truth as to have forgotten the need
of beauty in art; and, though there is ground for such a
charge, yet it would be unjust if we ignored the innumerable
difficulties which he experienced in the procuring of suitable
models. To paint beautiful people one must be surrounded
by beauty in actual life; in an age given up to scientific
and mechanical progress to the neglect of more important
lines of advance not every painter has the good fortune
which Watts enjoyed.